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EPPING FOREST. 

Tue topography of Epping Forest, and its 
olden wae with history, may probably 
furnish the reader with an entertaining column 
or two, in connexion with the annexed illus- 
trations. Little importance can, however, be 
attached to the present celebrity of the spot, 
though the Epping Hunt lingers among the 
relics of the ancient sports of London citizens ; 
still, “the common hunt” is a rarity in our 
times, my Lord Mayor’s hounds are broken 
up, and neither Sir John nor Sir Peter joins 
in the Easter chase, but there is some sport at 
the above season ; and, much as the rm md 
of the custom may be disregarded ose 
who swell the throng for its novelty, the 
sports of Epping forest are, at least, annually 
commemorated. Our own predilection for 
the spot has never yet merged in the Easter 
hunt: the pic ue scenery and historical 
associations of the forest have other and more 
lasting charms for our indulgence, and accord- 
ingly induced us, a few days since, to revisit 
this interesting neighbourhood ; not in the 
hurly-burly of the r holiday, but in the 
quiet of an April day. : 

The object of our journey was the inspec- 
tion of the building represented in the annex- 
ed page, and known as Queen Elizabeth's 
Lodge. It stands environed with the Forest, 
about a mile west of the main road to Epping, 
and the most direct approach we found to 
be from about midway between the well- 
known inn, the Bald-faced Stag, and the 
village of Loughton. The view from this 
point is of surpassing beauty and extent; 
while it is no wide stretch of conjecture to 
set down the respective forests of Waltham, 
(now Epping,) and Hainault, to have once 
formed part of the ancient Forest of Essex, 
which included a great part of the county. 
The towns, villages, and seats, which now 
stud the district, and the roads which inter- 
sect its sylvan waste, may have been the 
labours of a few centuries: inns and lodges 
would be among the earliest adjuncts to a 
vast district peopled, as it were, by hundreds 
of retainers, whose business it was to defend 
this “ royal chase,” for, the privileges of 
hunting here were confined to the sovereign 
and his favourites. in, the thousands 
who flocked thither, with such privilege, 
would well repay the hospitalities of an inn 
and “ hosteller,” even, were we to leave out 
of the reckoning the boon companionship of 
foresters, and the debauched habits of ma- 
rauders who fattened upon the infringement 
of the royal privilege, as in wholesale -deer- 
stealing for the London markets.* 

* Half a century since deer-stealing was not un- 
common in Epping Forest ; and, we were informed 
that in Epping churchyard is the tomb of a poor 
fellow whose business it was to convey the venison to 
the metropolis, but who, in one of his midnight returns 
was shot by an unknown hand; the almost headless 
body being found on the road next morning. 
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Our road lay across the Forest, through 
little of its thickness, though by an imperfect 
track, or path. The turf had its vernal green, 
save where the hoofs of the Easter hunters 
had turned up the gravelly sub-soil. The 
scene had few leafy beauties, the timber 
being chiefly oak, and the season backward; 
but clumps of brightly blooming heath re. 
lieved its bare-bough sadness. The mile had 
its difficulties: the soil abounds with springs, 
and the late rains had made the turf and 
gravel deceitfully yielding to the pedestrian, 
so that we found the value of our guide in 
choosing the most accustomed path: After 
a gentle descent we forded a little brook, and 
crossed a newly-formed road in the valley, 
which, we were told, extends to Epping, and 
will shortly be completed, so as to supersede 
the present road. Another hill ascended, 
and we reached the whitened gable and.tall 
chimney of the Lodge, as shown in the first 
Engraving, seen from the east; whilst ,the 
second ving shows the opposite or 
western side. Both gables of the principal 

ilding are shown in the Cuts; this con- 
tains the apartments, whilst the building 
abutting upon it is chiefly occupied by the 
spacious staircase. 

The Lodge stands in the parish of Ching. 
ford, about one mile from the village, and 
now serves the purposes of a manor-house, 
the courts being held here. Chingford Hall, 
the present manor-house, is situate a short 
distance hence; but Mr. Lysons thinks it 
probable-that the site of the ancient manor. 
house was that of the present Lodge.} It was 
purchased, in or about 1666, by Thomas 
Boothby, Esq., from whose family it descend. 
ed by marriage to the wife of the late John 
Heathcote, Esq., M.P. for Rutland ; the pre 
sent proprietor being a cousin of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, Bart. 

The consists of a basement and two 
floors, the division of which is shown in the 
first Cut. The walls are of plaster, exce 
the chimney, which is of substantial brick- 
work ; the roof was tiled so lately as the year 
1817, and the whole exterior has little of the 
air of antiquity comparatively with the inte 
rior. The entrance-door is beside the chimney, 
and the basement is chiefly occupied by the 
kitchen, where the capacious chimney, well 
stored with bacon, the antique fire-dogs, and 
cheerful wood fire, reminded us of the joys of 
rural life, if they carried us not back to 

great Eliza’s golden time. 

The staircase, .to the left of the entrance, 
is of surprising solidity: its width is about 
six feet, and it is divided by six landings, 


he Domesda ld Sy Opes the men i 
t y survey as by Orgar the thane, 
five hides; a freeman held it in ‘the time of King 
Edward, and paid 10d. rent at Waltham. This manor 
has always been valued at 70s.—See notes to Lysons’s 
Environs, vol. i, pt. ii. p. 654. Sec. Edit. 
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with four stairs between each, and each stair 
ot step consists of a solid oak sill. 

The first floor is occupied by two chambers, 
the principal of which is hung with tapestry, 
in fine preservation, and has a chimney open- 
ing with a flattened arch. The height of 
the basement and first floor, as the first 
Engraving shows, has been sacrificed to the 
story above, and it will be seen they occupy 
but half of the whole elevation. 

The second floor is entirely occupied by a 
large room, or hall, if such a term can be 
applied to an upper apartment. It is entered 
from the staircase by a low, wide doorway. 
The dimensions of the room we take to be 
2% feet width, and 42 feet length: its height 
teaches to the roofing, the tiles being merely 
hidden by plasterwork, and the sides con- 

istmg of massive timbers filled in with 

plaster, and originally lit with four windows, 
one Of which has been blocked up. The roof, 
we should add, is supported by timbers 
springing into two pointed arches, which 
tender it probable that the original roof was 
of a different form as well as material to the 
present. In this apartment are held the 
manorial courts; and, on the plain ter 
walls a three large sized whole-length 
portraits of one of the Boothbys, (lords of the 
manor,) in infancy, accompanied by his 
mother ; in boyhood ; and in manhood. 

The timbers of the staircase sides and roof 
ate massive, and spring into arched forms, so 
asto impress the beholder with their strength 
and durability ; and, it is observable, that all 
the doorways in the building consist of flat- 
tened arches. These -are among the most 
a proofs of the antiquity of the 

ildipg. Its ancient appropriation remains 
to be told. 

Tradition reputes this Lodge to have been 
@ favourite hunting-seat of Queen Elizabeth : 
hence, it is to this day called Queen Eliza- 
teth’s Lodge. Its present occupant is the 
bailiff of the manor, who has need = 
twenty years, and his father occupi e 
Lodge half a century before him. , His civil 
and communicative wife, who accpmpanied 
us over the premises, asserts thatsthe above 
has been the @urrent tradition, .it® her time, 
and her husband’s predecessor. 
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There are circumstances which render it 
more than probable that the Lodge was fitted 
up for the reception of Elizabeth. That the 
Queen was extremely fond of the chase, and 
that she hunted at the age of 57, is well 
established fact; that her Maj was de- 
lighted with a bear-bait is also known, so 
that her freak of riding up stairs would be 
but a trifle. That the Queen hunted in 
Epping Forest is nearly as certain; for, the 
Earl of Leicester once owned Naked-hall 
Hawke, or old Wansted House,* in the 
vicinity ;— here, in May, 1578, he enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth four or five days ;¢ 
and one of the rooms in the mansion was 
called the Queen’s. Again, at this house 
was solemnized Leicester’s marriage with the 
Countess of Essex, Sept. 20, 1578, the Queen 
being then on a visit to Mr. Stonard, at 
Loughton, in the Forest ;t and old Wansted 
House is introduced in the background of a 
picture of Queen Elizabeth, at Welbeck.§ 

In addition to the Hunting Lodge, we found 
other memorials of the age of Elizabeth, in 
this neighbourhood. Thus, the hill, or point 
whence we left the main road to cross the 
Forest to the Lodge, is, to this day, called 
Buckhurst Hill, as may be reasonably sup- 
posed from Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, the 
accomplished poet, and favoured flower of 
Elizabeth’s court. 


EXTRAORDINARY DREAM. 


WE frequently hear people ridicule the idea 
that any importance is to be attached to 
dreams. Now, without for one moment 
wishing to give encouragement to the absurd 
theory by which it is attempted to affix a 
precise meaning to every somnambulatory 
vagary of the brain, and thus to systematize 
that which is incapable of being subjected to 
the mles of any known science, we ure dis- 

sed to think that dreams have in many 
instances been the result of some secret 
agency, of the nature of which, however, it 
is impossible for us, ignorant as we are of the 
invisible world by which we are surrounded, 
to form even a conjecture. That in sleep, 


® This mansion is mentioned in a document of 
7 Richard II. and seems to have been the manorial 
residence. 


ed her on their ‘ ambling palfreys,’ and twenty yeo- 
men clad in m. At entrance of the forest she 
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the mind is the subject of impressions as 
powerful, and sometimes as rational as those 
of our waking hours, no one who has ever 
reflected on the subject can for a moment 
entertain a doubt. And, if we are unable 
to trace those impressions to their source, it 
is, perhaps, because both the senses and the 
finer powers of observation are in a state of 
torpidity and relaxation that unfits them for 
their regular and accustomed exercise ; so 
that, although the details of our dreams (es- 
pecially those of a frightful or otherwise 
striking nature,) may be powerfully imprinted 
on the memory, the agency by which they 
have been produced is seldom discernible. 
How frequently do we find ourselves, during 
sleep, transported to some distant place, the 
particulars of which are as clearly presented 
to the mind’s eye, as if the hand of the 
painter had assisted in the delineation; and 
so vivid and accurate has been the concep- 
tion in many instances, that it has formed 
the subject of grave consideration with the 
learned, whether it be not possible that a 
temporary separation of the soul from the 
body may take place during sleep? Whether, 
in fact, the spirit of a man possesses not the 
faculty of quitting its torpid companion, and 
of taking its aerial flight to far distant re- 
gions ;— to the loved, but long-lost scenes of 
our childhood, to the residence of valued 
friends ; or to the more ambiguous and less 
understood precincts of some spot of earth, 
the localities of which have never presented 
themselves even to our imaginations, but 
which are not the less minutely depicted to 
the mental vision? It is true that in gene- 
ral, these flights of fancy appear to have 
neither aim nor object, but like the less equi- 
vocal starts of our waking moments end in 
airy nothingness. Nevertheless, many in- 
stances are on record, in which the truth and 
correctness of dreams have been proved beyond 
doubt by their results. Many such have 
come to our knowledge in the course of a 
long life ; and of these, two remarkable ones 
occur to our recollection which strongly illus- 
trate the foregoing observations. ‘The first 
we shall relate is that of the tinker of Swaff- 
ham, which happened, perhaps, two or three 
hundred years ago. It is both traditional 
and historical, being well known in its first 
form in the place where it occurred; and 
having been recorded in the legendary histo- 
ties of former ages. The particulars of the 
tale are as follow :— 

There lived at Swaffham, in Norfolk, a 
hard-working, industrious man, who followed 
the trade of a tinker. This man dreamed 
one night that if he took a journey to Lon- 
don, and placed himself on a certain part of 
London Bridge, he should there meet with a 

rson who would communicate something to 
im of great importance to his future pros- 
pects in life, This dream made some im- 
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pression on the tinker’s mind, and he related 
it very circumstantially to his wife in the 
morning. She, however, half laughed and 
half scolded at him for his folly in payi 
attention to such idle fancies; and told him 
he had better get up and go to work. The 
next night he dreamed the same again, and 
likewise the third night, when the impression 
was so powerful on his mind that he deter. 
mined, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
wife and the ridicule of his neighbours, to 
“ go to London and see the upshot of it” 
Accordingly, having made the requisite 
atrangements as to the management of his 
business, during his absence, he furnished 
himself with a sum of money, and set off on 
foot for the metropolis, distant about 90 
miles. He reached the end of his j 

late on the third day, and having re’ 
himself with a night’s rest, he took his sta- 
tion the next morning on a part of the 
bridge which corresponded with the descrip- 
tion in his dream. There he stood all that 
day without any communication to the pur- 
pose of his journey. The next day it was the 
same,—and the third ; so that, towards ni 
his confidence in his dream as well as hi 
patience began to be considerably shaken; 
and he inwardly cursed himself for his folly 
in not yielding to his wife’s advice, and re 
solved that next day he would leave London 
and make the best of his way home again. 
However, he kept his station until late in the 
evening, when just as he was about to leave 
it, a stranger who had noticed him standing 
doggedly and with anxious looks on the same 
spot for some days, accosted him ané asked 
what he was waiting there for. After some 
hesitation, the tinker told him his errand, 
without, however, acquainting him with the 
place he came from. The stranger smiled at 
his simplicity, and advised him to go home, 
and in future pay no attention to dreams. 
“I myself,” said he, “ if I were disposed to 
put faith in such things might now gos 
hundred miles into the country upon a simi- 
larerrand. J dreamed three nights this week, 
that if Iwent toa place called Swaffham, in 
Norfolk, and dug under an apple tree ina 
certuin garden on the north side of the town, 
I should find a box of money; but I have 
something else to do than to run after such 
idle fancies. No, no, my friend, go home 
and work well at your calling, and you will 
find there the riches you are seeking here.” 
The tinker was astonished. This, he doubted 
not, was the information he was seeking, but 
he said nothing. further to the stranger than 
to thank him-fer his advice and to declare 
his determination to follow it. He imme 
diately went to his lodging, and the next day 
set off for home which he reached safe. He 
said but little fo his wife on the subject of 
his journey, but rose early the next morning 
and commenced digging on the spot supposed 
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to be pointed out by the stranger. After 
proceeding in his work a few feet downward, 
is spade struck against a hard substance, 
which upon clearing the mould from the top 
of it, proved to be aniron chest. He quickly 
removed it to his house, and having with 
some difficulty broken off the lid, to his great 
joy found it full of money. After securing 
this treasure, he discovered upon the outside 
of the chest an inscription, which, being no 
scholar, he was unable to decipher. He, 
therefore, hit upon the following expedient to 
ascertain its meaning:—There was in the 
town a grammar-school, several of the pupils 
from which were constantly in the habit of 
ing his smithy, in their way to and from 
school. The tinker judged that by placing 
the chest at the door, it would excite the 
attention of the boys, and thus he should be 
able to obtain the object in view without 
exciting any suspicion among his neighbours. 
He had soon the opportunity he sought; a 
number of the boys having gathered round, 
as was their custom, to witness the operations 
of the forge, he took occasiun to challenge 
their scholastic skill in the translation of the 
inscription. Some shook their heads; others, 
after conning over it awhile, said it was not 
sufficiently Fegible. At length, one older 
than the rest, anxious to display his superior 
learning, after scraping and brushing off the 
rust, gave the following solution of it : 
“ Where this stood 
Is another twice as good.” 
Overjoyed at this information, the tinker, next 
morning, resumed his labour; and, a little 
below the ground already cleared, he found a 
second chest double the size of the first, and 
like it, filled with gold and silver coin. The 
account goes on to state that, becoming thus 
suddenly a wealthy man, the tinker p ewe 
his gratitude to Providence by building a 
new chancel to the church, the old one being 
out of repair. And, whatever fiction the mar- 
vellous taste of those ages may have mixed 
up with the tale, certain it is that there is 
shown at this day a monument in Swaffham 
Church having an effigy in marble, said to 
be that of the tinker, with his dog at his 
side, and his tools and implements of trade 
lying around him. =A CorresronpEnt.* 


THE GAME OF KYLES. 
(To the Editor.) 

In No. 599, page 232, of The Mirror, in 
describing the amusements of James IV. of 
Scotland, reference is made to the Game of 
Kyles as not now known. I find the same 
aa much in use at the present time in 

onshire. It is played with nine pins, 
about six inches in diameter, and about nine 
inches high, with a curve round the bottom 


_ © The second narzative in our next. 
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and top; the body of the same size, which 
makes them different in shape to Skittles. 
They are placed on a frame, about thirteen 
inches apart, and the player bowls at them 
from a fixed part of the ground with a light 
ball, of about twelve inches diameter. 

In Devonshire, they call this ground Kyle 
Alleys. Their pronunciation is Keels, but 
the spelling Kyles. Ss. T. 
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TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY. 


Ee DRAMATIST imprisorfed for treason is, at 
east, a novelty in this world’s chapter of acci- 
dents. The situation is a new one; for the 
dramatist’s plots are usually confined to the 
stage, and his terms of imprisonment end 
with the scene. Not so, however, in the 
following narrative of Silvio Pellico, one of 
the most distinguished of the modern dram- 
atists of Italy, and a rising ornament of Ita- 
lian literature. His arrest took place at 
Milan, in October, 1820, on the charge of 
being implicated in a conspiracy against the 
Austrian government. Since his liberation, 
he has published a narrative of his Captivity, 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review of which 
work, we quote the following extracts, of 
intense interest. ] 


At Milan. 


After undergoing an examination, as to 
the particulars of which he is silent—“ being,” 
as he says, “like an ill-used lover, deter- 
mined to bear his injuries with dignity, to 
leave politics alone ’’—he was conducted to 
the prison of St. Marguerite, and consigned 
to a room on the ground floor, looking out on 
a court surrounded on all sides by prisons. 
The first day of imprisonment passed wearily 
indeed. The gaoler, who had studied the 
philosophy of imprisonment after his way, 
advised Pellico to kill time by taking some 
wine with his meals, and when Pellico in- 
formed him that he drank none, “I pit 
you,” said he; “ you will suffer doubly from 
solitude.” He was left to gaze out of the 
window into the court, to listen to the sound 
of the gaolers’ feet as they walked the pas- 
sages of the prison, and to the half-trenzied 
songs which at times rose from the different 
cells. He tried to amuse himself by con- 
trasting the purposes to which the building, 
which had once been a monastery, had been 
originally devoted, with its present gloomy 
application. But the consideration of his 
own position could not be long excluded; the 
recollection of a father, mother, two brothers, 
and two sisters, left at Turin, recurred to 
him; and Pellico felt the truth of the obser- 
vation, how certainly, in moments of sorrow, 
the remembrance of any supposed unkindness 
to those who should have been dear to us, is 
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sure to rise up in judgment against us, ‘and 
to haunt the mind with unavailing regret. 
He had visited his family about three months 
before at Turin, but occupied by other busi- 
ness, he had had but little time to devote to 
his relations. “ Ah,” observed his mother, 
who probably perceived the difference on this 
occasion, “ I see our Silvio does not now come 
to Turin to visit ws.” This observation of his 
mother now occurred to him; he reproached 
himself with not having shown more visibly, 
ere it was too late, the affection he felt for 
them all; and he wept like a child till even- 
ing darkened about him, and he laid himself 
down on his hard couch, not expecting to 
sleep. Weariness, however, overpowered 
him, and he slept soundly for a time. 
: His first feeling on awaking, which he did 
some hours after, he describes as one of 
despair. Frightful visions of his own fate, 
and that of his family, pursued him in the 
darkness. He wished they had been in their 
graves before the news of this stroke should 
reach them in Turin. “ Who,” he asked, 
will enable them to bear it?” At this mo- 
ment the idea of an overruling God, of the 
consolations of religion, first became seriously 
impressed on his mind; hitherto it had exer- 
cised but little practical influence on his 
thoughts, but now, in the gloom and solitude 
of his cell, he began to Fell upon it long 
and earnestly, and as he did so he felt his 
mind grow calm, and a my of hope seemed 
to him to emerge where all had at first ap- 
peared to be despair. The very turnkeys 
observed the difference in his appearance 
next morning, and congratulated him upon 
it. “ Yesterday,” said one of them, “ you 
had the look of a basilisk, but to-day I am 
glad to see you don’t look so rascally. Your 
rascal always looks worse the second day 
than the first.” Pellico had been allowed the 
use of a copy of Dante and the Bible. Of 
the former he used to commit a canto to 
memory every day, till at last the exercise 
became so mechanical that it ceased to afford 
any interruption to the train of melancholy 
thought. It was otherwise with the study of 
the Bible; for though his attention at first 
wandered often, yet by degrees he became 
capable of meditating on it with fixed atten- 
tion, and of absorbing himself in its perusal 
to the exclusion of every other intrusive 
thought. The precept “ Pray without 
ceasing,” in particular made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and he determined to 
realize it, by keeping the idea of the Deity 
constantly present to his thoughts, and con- 
forming every purpose (for there was little 
room for action) to the Divine will, Thus a 
tranquil hope and confidence that he was 
not left alone in the world, seemed to grow 
upon him day by day. 

Meantime he thought it his duty to pre- 
serve his spirits and his cheerfulness, by 
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finding some objects which might affud 
interest or occupation to his mind. Even in 
the first few days of his imprisonment he had 
found a friend. This was a deaf and dumb 
child of five or six years old, whose father 
and mother had been robbers, and had fallen 
victims to justice. The pvor orphan was 
brought up here by the police, with other 
children in the same situation. They lived 
all together in a room in front of Pellico’s, 
and at times they came out to take the air in 
the court. 

“ The deaf and dumb boy,” says he, “came 
under my window and smiled and gesticulated 
to.me. I threw him a piece of bread ; he 
took it, leaping for joy, ran to his companions, 
shared it with then all, and then returned to 
eat his own small portion opposite my win, 
dow, expressing his gratitude to me by the 
smile that beamed in his beautiful eyes. The 
other children looked at me from a distance, 
but did not venture to approach. The deaf 
and dumb boy had a deep sympathy for me, 
and one not founded on mere motives of 
interest. Sometimes he did not know what 
to do with the food I threw him, and made 
signs to me that he and his companions had 
had enough, and cuuld not eat more. If he 
saw a tasshay. coming towards my room, he 
would give him the bread to return to me, 
Though expecting nothing from me, he 
would continue to gambol beneath my win- 
dow with the most amiaple grace, delighted 
that I should see him. One day a turnkey 
promised that he should be allowed to visit 
me in my cell: the moment he entered he 
ran to embrace my knees, with a cry of joy. 
I took him in my arms, and the transports 
with which he caressed me are indescribable, 
What attachment there was in that poor 
creature! How I longed to educate him, to 
save him from the abject condition in which 
I found him ! . 

“TI never learnt his name. He himself 
did not know that he had one. He “4 
always gay; nor did I ever see him weep b 
once, when he was beaten, I know not for 
what, by the gaoler. Strange! To live ina 
ptison seems the height of misfortune, and yet 
assuredly this child was then as happy as the 
son of a prince. I reflected on this: I learned 
that it is possible to render the mind inde 

ndent of place. Let us keep imagination 
in subjection, and we should be well every 
where. A day is soon over, and when at 
night we lie down without hunger or pain, 
what matters it if our bed be placed between 
walls which are called a prison, or walls which 
bear the name of'a cottage or a palace ?” 

Of the consolation and amusement which 
his intercourse with this poor child afforded, 
Pellico was soon deprived, by his removal to 
another room, his own being required for & 
newer arrival. It was darker, dirtier, 


more comfortless than the former, command- 
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ing on one side a view of a court with the 
windows of his former room, and on the 
other, a prospect of part of the prison for the 
women. Pellico looked anxiously for some 
days towards his old lodging, to see if he 
could catch a glimpse of his successor at the 
window ; at last he discovered him to be his 
friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia had, in his 
tum, been made aware what part of the 
prison was occupied by Pellico. The friends 
could not speak, but they waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and endeavoured to express their 
feelings by silent yet speaking gestures. But 
such intercourse was con’ to the rules of 
the prison, and the turnkey entering, directed 
Pellico to discontinue it. 

In the commencement of the year 1821, 
Pellico’s chamber was again changed, and 
this time for the better. The day of his 
removal was a day of events for Pellico. As 
he crossed the court he again saw the deaf 
and dumb orphan, and again exchanged a 
parting ting with Melchior Gioia. On 
entering his new apartment, he found some 
French stanzas written on the wall, and signed 
“the Duke of Normandy.” He began to 
sing them, adapting them, as he best could, 
to the air sung by the unseen Magdalen of 
the women’s prison,—when, to his surprise, 
a voice from an adjoining cell took up the 
strain and sang them to anotherair. “ Bravo,” 
exclaimed Pellico, as he finished. The singer 
saluted him politely, and asked him if he was 
a Frenchman. Pellico told him his name 
and birthplace, and in return asked the name 
of his companion. The answer was, “ I am 
the unfortunate Duke of Normandy.” This 
was one of the numerous pretenders to the 
character of the son of Louis XVI., who had 
been imprisoned by the vigilance of the Aus- 
trian Government. 


At Venice. 

On the night of the 18th of February, 1821, 
Pellico was suddenly a noise 
of chains and the grating of locks. Count 
Bolza, the Commissary of Police, entered his 
prison, and desired him to dress himself as 
quickly as possible. In the first moments of 
his surprise the idea occurred to him that the 
Count might be sent to conduct him to the 
confines of Piedmont; that he was once 
more to rejoin his family and enjoy the sweets 
of liberty. “ Where am I going?” said he 
to the Count as th t into the carriage. 
“ I cannot tell you till = are a mile beyond 
Milan.” But Pellico saw that their course 
was not towards the Porta Vercellina, and 
this was a sufficient answer. It was a lovely 
moonlight night; the streets, the houses, the 
churches, the public — in which he had 
walked with Foscolo, onti, Breme, Borsieri, 
and Porro, could all be recognised as they 
drove along ; his heart swelled at the thought 
that he was looking at them for the last time, 
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and when they passed the gate, he pulled his 
hat over his face to conceal his tears. “I 
suppose,” he said, after a time, “ we are 

ing to Verona.” “ Farther,” replied the 

ount, “ we are going to Venice, where you 
are to be consigned to the charge of aspecial 
commission.’”” They reached Venice on the 
20th of February. ’ 

Pellico’s destination was the celebrated 
Piombi, forming the upper part of the old 
palace of the Doge, and so called from their 
leaden roofs. From his chamber window he 
looked out on the roof of the church of St. 
Mark, beyond which he could catcha glimpse 
of the extremity of the square with its nume- 
rous cupolas and steeples. Rising imme- 
diately over the roof of the church was the 
gigantic Campanile, which was so near that 
he could even in calm weather hear the voices 
of the persons who were talking on its top. 
Crowds of Doves fluttered about his windows, 
or rested in the adjoining spires. At one 
corner of the church a small portion of the 
court of the palace, with a public well, were 
visible; but from the height of his prison, 
the people in the street beneath looked like 
children, and their voices were lost as they 
ascended. He felt his solitude more complete 
than even in the prison of Milan. The faces 
of the men about him seemed more solemn 
and appalling. The gaoler, with his wife 
and family, which consisted of a daughter 
about fifteen, and two sons of thirteen and 
ten years old, had already heard of his name 
and reputation as a tragic poet. They looked 
upon him at first as a sort of magician, and 
scarcely ventured to utter a syllable in his 
presence ; but by degrees all of them, except 
the wife, whose temper seemed naturally 
harsh and unamiable, seemed to grow accus- 
tomed to him. The daughter and the two 
boys generally accompanied their mother 
when she took the prisoner his coffee or his 
meals, and would often turn round and regard 
him with a deep expression of pity, when the 
door was about to be locked. 

Meantime the investigation before the 
special commission was proceeding; da’ 
after day Pellico had to undergo long exami- 
nations; and often he returned to his cell in 
such a state of excitement and despair, that 
he would have committed suicide, if the 
recollection of his family, and the voice of 
religion, had not restrained his hand. Yet 
this harassing scene of never-ending exami- 
nations began at last even to shake his reli- 
gious faith. He neglected prayer—he vented 
curses on his fellow men and the world ;— 
he tried to still the agitation of his mind, by 
singing for hous with a forced gaiety ; he 
gossipped with whoever entered his cell, and 
endeavoured to look on all things with a 
cynical indifference and contempt. 

But happily, these evil days were few. His 
Bible, neglected in the meantime, had become 
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covered with dust. “ Since you have given 
up reading that large, ugly book,” said one of 
the gaoler’s little boys to him one day, “ you 
don’t look so melancholy, I think.” “ Do 
you think so ?” said Pellico, sorrowfully and 
with a feeling of shame taking the Bible in 
his hand and brushing the dust from it. It 
opened by chance at these words: “ It is 
impossible, but that offences must come, but 
woe unto him through whom they come! It 
were better for him, that a millstone were 
hung about his neck, and that he were 
thrown into the sea, than that he should 
offend one of these little ones.” He blushed 
as he shut the book, and when the boy re- 
tired, he fell on his knees, re-opened the 
Bible, and amidst tears, sweeter than any 
other enjoyment could have been, he read for 
an hour, and rose with the feeling, that he 
had reconciled himself again to a friend 
whom he had forsaken, and that he could 
now look on imprisonment, nay, the scaffold 
itself, with resignation. 

His solitude, however, became still more 
dreary and complete. The two little boys of 
the gaoler were sent to school; his visiters 
were now reduced to their mother and sister, 
and even they no longer lingered in his room 
as they had been accustomed to do. The 
mother’s absence Pellico scarcely regretted, 
but he felt the want of the compassionate 
looks and gentle speech of Angela, the 
daughter, who, though plain, had a certain 
sweetness of look and language which were 
not without their attractions to a solitary 
prisoner. “ When she brought me my 
coffee,” says he, “and told me she had 
made it, I thought it excellent. When she 
said her mother made it, it seemed but tepid 
water.” Deprived of human society, Pellico 
had recourse to that of the insect creation. 
He feasted large colonies of ants which inha- 
bited his window, and made a pet of a hand- 
some spider on the wall, whom he fed with 
gnats and flies, and who became at last so 
domesticated, that he would crawl into his 
bed, or on his hand, to receive his allowance. 
It would have been well for Pellico, if these 
had been the only insects to whose visits he 
was exposed. But the extreme mildness of 
the winter, and the heat of the spring, had 
generated millions of gnats, which filled the 
sweltering oven in which he was confined. 
The reflection of the heat from the leaden 
roof was intolerable, while the bed, the floor, 
the walls, the air, were filled with these 
venomous insects, constantly going and 
coming through the window with their tor- 
menting hum. The suffering produced by 
the burning heat and thesstings of these 
creatures almost drove the prisoner to dis- 
traction. He applied frequently fora change 
of prison, but no attention was paid to his 
request. Still, with the assistance of his own 


firmness of mind, and religious faith, he bore 
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up against all these miseries. He determined 
if possible to divert his attention by commit. 
ing to writing the thoughts which passed 
through his mind. He was_allowed paper, 
pen and ink, by the gaoler; but was obli 

to account for every sheet he used, by ent 
biting its contents. He did not venture, 
therefore, to make use of any part of his 
allowance of paper for this purpose, but con- 
trived to procure a substitute by scratchi 
the surface of a deal table smooth with a 
piece of glass, and using it as a tablet. And 
thus, with his hands in gloves, his legs and 
head wrapped up as much as possible from 
the attacks of the gnats, he sat, covering the 
surface of the table with reflections and re. 
collections of the history of his life, and 
giving vent in this mute shape to all the 
anxious visions that crossed his mind. When 
he heard the gaoler approaching, he used to 
throw a cloth over the table, and place upon 
it his dega/ allowance of ink and paper. 

(To be continued.) 





Che Paturalist. 


THE BIRD OF WASHINGTON, 





Or, Great American Sea_Eagle. 
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To Audubon, the distinguished American 
naturalist, we are indebted for the most com- 
plete account of this stupendous denizen of 
the air. He describes his first sight of the 
bird with enthusiasm: “not even Herschell, 
when he discovered the famous planet which 
bears his name, could have experienced more 
happy feelings” than did Audubon at the 
first sight of this bird. He says :— 

“Tt was on a winter’s evening, in the 
month of February, 1814, that, for the first 
time in my life, I had an opportunity of 
seeing this rare and noble bird, and never 
shall I forget the delight it gave me. We 
were on a trading wyeges ascending the 
Upper Mississippi—the keen winter blasts 
whistled over our heads, and the cold from 
which I suffered had, in a great degree, ex- 
tinguished the deep interest which, at other 
seasons, this river has been wont to awake in 
me. I lay stretched beside our patroon; the 
safety of the cargo was forgotten, and the 
only thing that called forth my attention was 
the multitude of ducks, of different species, 
accompanied by vast flocks of swans, which 
from time to time would pass us. My pa- 
troon, a Canadian, had been engaged many 

in the fur trade: he was a man of much 
intelligence, who, perceiving that these birds 
had engaged my curiosity, seemed only 
anxious to find some new object to divert 
me. The Sea Eagle flew over us. ‘How 
fortunate!’ he exclaimed: ‘this is what I 
could have wished. Look, sir! the great 

le, and the only one I have seen since I 
left the lakes.’ I was instantly on my feet, 
and, having observed it attentively, concluded, 
as I lost it in the distance, that it was a spe- 
cies quite new to me. 

« Sea Eagle of America is full one- 
fourth larger in size than any female speci- 
men of the other kind I ever met with, old or 

In the United States, from Massa- 
chusetts to Louisiana on the seaboard, or as 
high as the mouth of the Missouri to the 
north-west, (I speak oy of the extent of 
country I have visited, and where I have seen 
them,) these birds are very rare. This will 
appear to all, when I say that during my 
many long peregrinations more than eight or 
nine I never found, and only one nest. Two 
years had gone by since the discovery of the 
nest, in fruitless excursions; but my wishes 
were no longer to remain ungratified. In 
teturning from the little village of Henderson, 
to the house of Dr. R——, about a mile dis- 
tant, I saw one rise from a small enclosure 
not a hundred yards before me, where the 
doctor had a few days before htered 
some hogs, and alight upon a low tree branch- 
ing over the road. I prepared my double- 
barrelled piece, which I constantly carry, and 
went slowly and cautiously towards him ; 
quite fearless, he awaited my approach, look- 
ing upon me with an undaunted eye. I fired, 


and he fell; before I reached him, he was 
dead. With what delight I surveyed this 
magnificent bird! Had the finest salmon 
ever pleased him as he did me? Never. I 
ran and presented him to my friend. The 
doctor, who was an experienced hunter, ex- 
amined the bird with much satisfaction, and 
frankly acknowledged he had never before 
seen or heard of it. 

“ The name I chose for this new species of 
eagle, ‘The Bird of Washington,’ may, by 
some, be considered as preposterous and 
unfit; but, being indisputably the noblest of 
the genus known to naturalists, I trust it will 
be allowed to retain it. To those, however, 
who may be curious to know my reasons, I 
can only say, that as the New World gave me 
birth and liberty, the great man who insured 
its independence is next to my heart: he had 
such true nobility of mind, and honest, gene- 
rous feeling, as is seldom possessed. He 
was brave, so is the eagle; and his name, 
extending from pole tu pole, resembles the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the 
feathered tribe. 

“The flight of this bird is very different 
from that of the white-headed eagle, en- 
circling more diameter than the latter ;— 
whilst sailing, keeping nearer to the land 
and the surface of the water;—and when 
about to dive for fish, falling in a circuitous 
spiral manner, as if with an intention of 
checking all retreating movement which its 
prey might attempt, and only when within 
a few yards darting upon it. The fish-hawk 
often does the same. When rising with a 
fish, they fly to a considerable distance, form- 
ing, in their line of course and that of the 
water a very acute angle, something not ex- 
ceeding thirty degrees, when several hundred 
yards distant from the spot emerged from. 

“ The glands containing the oil used for 
the purpose of lubricating the surface of the 
plumage were, in the specimen here repre- 
sented, extremely large; the contents had the 
appearance of hog’s fat which had been 
melted and become rancid. This bird makes 
more copious use of that substance than the 
white-headed eagle, or any of the Falco genus, 
except the fish-hawk: the whole ph 
looking, upon close examination, as if it had 
received a general coating of a thin, clear 
dilution of gum-arabic, and presenting less 
of the downy gloss exhibited on the upper 
= of the bald-headed eagle’s plumage. 

e male-bird weighs 1414 lbs. avoirdupois ; 
measures 3 ft. 7 in. in length, and 10 ft. 2 in. 
in extent. The upper mandible 3X in., dark 
bluish black: it is, however, the same colour 
for half its length, turning into yellow to- 
wards the aber is cenesiaiall with 
a thick yellow skin. Mouth, blue; tongue, 
the same ; cere, greenish yellow ; eye large, 
of a fine chestnut colour; iris, black, the 
whole protected above by a broad, strong, 
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bony, cartilaginous substance, giving the eye 
the ap ce of being much sunk. Lores, 
lightish blue, with much strong recumbent 
hair; upper part of the head, neck, back, sca- 
pulars, rump, tail coverts, femorals, and tail 
eathers, dark coppery glossy brown; throat, 
front of the neck, breast, and belly, rich 
bright cinnamon colour ;—the feathers of the 
whole of which are long, narrow, sharp- 
pointed, of a hairy texture, each dashed along 
the centre with the brown of the back; the 
wings, when closed, reach within an inch 
and a half of the end of the tail feathers, 
which are very broad next the body. Lesser 
coverts, rusty iron grey, forming with that 
colour an elongated oval, reaching from the 
shoulders to the lower end of the secondaries, 
gradually changing to the-brown of the back 
as it meets the sca . The secondaries 
of the last middle tint. Primaries brown, 
darkest in their inner veins, very broad and 
firm; the outer one 214 in. shorter than the 
second ; the longest 24 in. to its roots, and 
about half an inch in diameter at the barrel, 
The under wing coverts, iron grey, very 
broad, and forming the same cavity that is 
apparent in all this genus with the scapulars, 
which also are very broad. Legs and feet 
strong and muscular: the former 1}4 in. in 
diameter; the latter measuring, from the 
base of the hind claw to that of the middle 
toe, 644 in. Claws strong, much hooked : 
the hind one 2 in. long, the inner rather less, 
all blue black and glossy. Toes warty, with 
rasp-like advancing hard particles, covered 
with large scales appearing again on the 
front of the leg, all of dirty strong yellow. 
Leg feathers brown cinnamon, pointed back- 
wards. 

“From the above account, it will be seen 
that the bird here described and faithfully 
figured from a fresh-killed specimen, is a 
very scacce species, even in those parts where 
it is a native; and, that it is rarely met with, 
the few opportunities I have had of seeing it, 
the dates of which I have generally given, 
are a sufficient proof.”— Abridged from the 
Magazine of Natural History, vol. i. 





Potes of a Reaver. 


THE WIFE: A TALE OF MANTUA. 


[Tue olden drama has been Mr. Knowles’s 
model in this, as in his preceding successful 
play, The Haunchback. The present pro- 
duction, is especially adapted for quotation 
by way of abstract; and, as. the plot of the 
play will be better enjoyed in witnessing its 
representation, we do not trench upon its 
interest by an outline. Mr. Knowles’s fa- 
vourite author is Massinger—in age and spi- 
rit, kindred to—SuaksPxeare !—what heaven- 
born fraternity! Yet the author of our times 
does not borrow from his model of the early 





yours of the seventeenth century; but, he 
ooks through a vista of two hundred years 
in the right earnestness of admiration, such 
as genius feels without betrayal into imita- 
tion. we peg read 7 gages Mas. 
singer all the live-long day: hi is 
indeed impassioned trath ; it has the sterling 
solidity of gold, the lustre of truth, and the 
eloquence and force of nature. Need we 
then add that the Tale of Mantua has for 
us powerful attractions; but, above all, we 
are delighted to observe that the great mass 
of readers in the present day are proud of an 
author whom they can read and enjoy beside 
Massinger: it is a healthy symptom 
for the stage. Now, to our pleasant task of 
annotation :]— 


RETROSPECTION OF BOYHOOD. 


Tam a boy again! The days come back 
When smallest things made wealth of happiness 
And ever were at hand! when I did wate 
With panting heart the striking of the clock, 
Which hardly sounded ere the book was shut. 

nm for the race—the leap—the game— 
The vigour and endurance of such joy ! 
Is’t e’er to come again? And care so light, 
That, looking back, you smile you thought it care, 
And call it part of pleasure ! 
FRIENDS IN ADVERSITY. 

Acquaintance, born and nurtured in 
Adversity, is worth the cherishing : : 
*Tis proved steel which one may trust one’s life to. 

FRIENDSHIP AND CONFIDENCE. 

A dwarf is not to be despis'd, 
For he may have a giant for his friend, 
And so be master of a giant’s strength. 
Come, come, have confidence ;—’tis the free rein 
Which takes the willing courser o'er the leap 
He'd miss if you did check him! 

TRUE LOVE. 

My heart is safe— 
Love-proof, with love! which, if it be not, 
A passion that can only once be felt— 
Hath but one object—lives and dies with us— 
And, while it lives, remains itself, while all 
Attachments else keep por pn apy is nothing ! 
1 used to laugh at love, and deem it fancy ; 
My heart would choose its mistress by mine eyes, 
Whom scarce they found ere my heart sought a ow 


one. 

I knew not then the "haviour of the soul— 

How that’s the loveliness which it doth lodge, 
A world beyond the loveliness of form ! 

I found it !—when or where—for weal or woe— 
It matters not! I found it! wedded it! 
Never to be divore'd from that true love 

Which taught me what love was | 


THE WIFE'S TALE. | 
(Related to Lorenzo, her Advocate.) 
Lorenzo. I dare be sworn your ion 
Was such a thing, as by its neighbourhood 
Made piety and virtue twice as rich 
As e’er they were before. How grew it? Come, 
uu know’st thy heart—look calmly into it, 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show. I wait your answer, 
How grew your passion ? 
Mariana. As my stature grew, 
Which rose without my noting it, until 
They said Iwas a woman. I kept watch 
Beside what seem’d his death-bed. From beneath 
An avalanche my father rescued him, 
The sole survivor of a company 
Who wandered through our mountains. A long time 
His life was doubtful, siguor, and he called 
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For help, whence help alone could come, which I, 
Morning and night. invok’d along with him.— 
$o first our souls did mingle ! 
Lorenzo. 1 perceive :—you mingled souls until you 
mingled hearts ? 
You lov'd at last.—Was’t not the sequel, maid ? 
Mariana. 1 lov’d, indeed! If 1 but nurs‘d a flower 
Which to the ground the rain and wind had beaten, 
That flow’r of all our garden was my pride :— 


What then was he to me, for whom I thought 
To make a shroud, when, tending on him still 
With hope, that, baffled still, did still keep up,’ 


I saw at last the ruddy dawn of health 

Begin to mantle o'er his id form, 

i“ glow—and or- forth at last it burst 
to confirmed, broad, and glorious day ? 
Lorenzo. You loved, and he did love 
Mariana. To say he di 

Were to affirm what oft his eyes avouch’d, 

What many an oction testified—and yet 

What wanted confirmation of his tongue. 

But if he loved—it brought him not content ! 

*Twas now abstraction—now a start—anon 

A peeing So and fro—anon, a stillness, 

As naught remain’d of life, save life itself, 

And feeling, thought, and motion, were extinct! 

Then all again was action! Disinclin’d 

To converse, save he held it with himself; 

Which oft he did, in moody vein discoursing, 

And ever and anon invoking Honour, 

As some high contest there ae "tw! 

Himself and him, wherein her aid he needed. 
Lorenzo. This spoke impediment: or he was bound 

By promise to another ; or had friends 

Whom it behoved him t® consult, and doubted ; 

Or ’twixt you lay disparity too wide 

For love itself to leap. 

Mariana. 1 saw a struggle, 

Rut knew not what it was. I wondered still, 

That what to me was all content, to him 

Was all disturbance ; but my turn did come. 

At length he talked of leaving us; at length, 

He fixed the parting day, but kept it not— 

O how my heart did bound! Then firstI knew 

It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank » 

When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 

To bound no more! He went. , 
Lorenzo. To follow him, 

You came to Mantua? 

Mariana, What could I do?— 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 

Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him,— 

Could I remain behind? My father found 

My heart was not at home: he loved his child, 

And asked me, one day, whither we should gu ? 

I said, “to Mantua.” I follow'd him 

To Mantua, to breathe the air he breath’d, 

To walk upon the ground he walk’d upon, 

To look upon the things he look’d upon, 

To look, perchance, on him!—perchance to hear him, 

To touch him! never to be known to him, 

Till he was told J lived and died his love. 

CONSCIENCE, 

O, poverty of earth— 

That men do deeds which win them evil names, 

And spurn the names, but not the deeds which win 

them ! 
THUNDER. 
The herald, earth-accredited of Heaven— 


‘Which when men hear, they think upon Heaven's 


in, 


“And run the items o'er of the account 


To which he’s sure to call them. 


THE BETROTHED. 

Mariana. 1 am a maid betrothed ! 
All but the rites, a wife! A wedded heart 
Although unwedded hand! Reflect on that! 
Making me give my hand unto the Count, 
You make me give what is another's right — 
Constraining me to an unrigt act, 
Contenting him where it is base to wish, 
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And doing violence to Heaven itself, ° 

Which curses lips that move ’gainst consciences ! 
Ferrardo. Lives he of whom you speak in Mantua? 
Mariana. In Mantua he told me he did live. 
Ferrardo. What! know you not the. place of his 

sojourn ? 

_ = where he still sojourns, where’er 


Ferrardo. What place is that ? 

Mariana. My heart! Tho’ travels he 
By land or sea—though I'm in Mantua, 
And he as distant ate pole away— 
I look but into that, and there he is, 
It’s king euthron'd, with every thought, wish, will, ' 
In waiting at his feet ! 

COURAGE IN ADVERSITY. 

Have a heart, Poverty, thou hast naught to lose,— 
Nor land, nor mansion, nor habiliments, 
That - shouldst play the craven! That thou 

"st 


Thy life—what is it? H 1—Nakedness ! 
A lodging ‘neath the eaves! ten scornful looks, 
For one of pity; and that one a proof 

That thou’rt an anguish to the aching sight ! 
Then what car’st thou for cuffs? Nay, cuff again, 
That they may fall the heavier !—satisfied 

That he, who brains thee, does thee, Poverty, 

A thousand times the good, he does thee ill ! 





PHENOMENA OF THE DEATH-BED. 

Whatever be the causes of dissolution, 
whether sudden violence, or lingering 
malady, the immediate modes by which 
death is brought about appear to be but two. 
In the one, the nervous system is primarily 
attacked, and there is a sinking, sometimes 
an instantaneous extinction, of the powers of 
life ; in the other, dissolution is effected by 
the circulation of black venous blood in the 
arteries of the body, instead of the red arte- 
rial blood. The former is termed death by 
syncope, or fainting,—the latter, death by 
asphyxia. In the last-mentioned manner of 
death, when it is the result of disease, the 


struggle is long protracted, and accompanied 
by all the visible marks of agony which the 
imagination associates with the closing scene 


of life,—the pinched and pallid features, the 
cold clammy skin, the upturned eye, and the 
heaving, laborious, rattling respiration. Death 
does not strike all the organs of the body at 
the same time; some may be said to survive. 
others; and the lungs are among the last 
to give up the performance of their function 
and die. As death approaches, they become 
gradually more and more oppressed; the 
air-cells are loaded with an increased quan- 
tity of the fluid, which naturally lubricates 
their surfaces; the atmosphere can now no 
longer come into contact with the minute 
blood-vessels spread over the air-cells, without 
first permeating this viscid fluid,—hence tke 
rattle; nor is the contact sufficiently perfect 
to change the black heme yy the . 
rial blood ; an unprepared fluid consequent 

issues from the lungs into the heart, 4 and 2 
thence transmitted to every other organ of 
the body. The brain receives it, and its 
energies appear to be lulled thereby into 
sleep—generally tranquil sleep—filled with 
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dreams which impel the dying lip to murmur 
out the names of friends and the occupations 
and recollections of past life: the peasant 
“babbles o’ green fields,” and Napoleon 
expires amid visions of battle, uttering with 
his last breath “ ¢é¢e d@’ armee.”—Sir Henry 
Halford. 


A FACTORY GIRL. 
A vacrory child — say, a smally gitl, 
“Simon’s sickly daughter”—must be at her 
work—say at four o’clock of a snowy winter- 
morning—else she will be cursed—fined—or 
strapped. Her father’s house is a long mile 
from the mill—and has no clock. To ensure 
punctuality, the smally sickly wretch (“ na- 
ture,” says Mr. Sadler, laughably, “is not 
very wakeful on a short night’s rest, after a 
long day’s labour,”) has been roused much 
too early, by one of her parents shaking the 
sleeper, “ more in sorrow than in anger ;” 
and with the sleet in her face, away she sets 
off to the town just as the cock, after his first 
few faint crows, has again put his head 
under his wing, on his perch between his 
favourite partlets. °*Tis no uncommon case ; 
‘‘ whoever,” says Mr. Sadler, “ has lived in a 
manufacturing town, must have heard, if he 
yma to be awake many hours before 
light on a winter’s morning, the patter of 
&ttle pattens on the p t, lasting per- 
haps for half an hour — though the 
time appointed for assembling was the 
same.” She works for some hours before 
breakfast, after what some folks would have 
called no supper—and then what a breakfast 
—covered with dust! Nor is she allowed to 
eat it, such as it is, sitting; but must swal- 
low a mouthful now and then as best she 
may, standing and working at the beck of 
that engine. Her work, it 1s true, may not 
be of a very hard or heavy kind. Nay, it is 
even light. But her eye must be quick, and 
her hand nimble, and her mind on the alert 
—for if she have “a bad-side,” smack comes 
the strap across her shoulders. It is not so 
much the degree of the wretch’s labour that 
wears her out, as its duration. Wearisome 
uniformity, continued position constant and 
close confinement—these are cruel to body 
and mind, and these are her portion. A cock- 
ney in a counting-house “ wielding his deli- 
cate pen,” as he “ pens a stanza while he 
sh en, ,” is wearier at nightfall in his 
embroidered vest, than the naked coalheaver 
who has hoisted from the hold of a Newcas- 
tler a ton of black diamonds to each of his 
twelve pots of porter. At midday “to dinner 
with That appetite she may,” and some hours 





after, a cup of thin sugarless tea, for nothing 
else will stay on her stomach. There is a 
demand—and work must go on till midnight. 
She gets drowsy, and lies down on the floor 
to snatch some sleep. -The overlooker espies 
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her white face upon her thin arm for a pillow 
—blue eyelids shut—pale lips apart; and, to 
cure that lazy trick, dashes over her head, 
and neck, and breast, and body, a bucketful 
of water. Well may our ‘legislator laugh at 
the recital, for all the imps there laugh louder 
than he at the reality, and it cannot be denied 
that the practical joke is of the first water. 
And now the whole gang of small, sweaty, 
sickly slaves is at work in spite of the stupor 
of sleepiness,—and how think ye do they 
contrive to keep themselves awake? By all 
manner of indecencies of look, speech, and 
action, possible in purgatory. Fathers have 
sworn to it, and wished they had been child. 
lessn. * #8 8 Le Se 

We have already touched incidentally on 
the cruelties perpetrated in the Factories, 
What is a billy-roller? A billy-roller is a 
heavy rod, from two to three yards long, and 
of two inches diaméter, with an iron pivot at 
each end. Its primary and proper function 
is to run on the top of the cording over the 
feeding cloth. Its secondary and improper 
function is to rap little children “on the 
head, making their heads crack, so that you 
may hear the blow at the distance of six or 
eight yards, in spite of the din and rolling of 
the machinery.” Mr. Whitehead, clothier 
at Scholes, near Holmfirth, a most respect- 
able and trust-worthy man, tells the Com- 
mittee, that often when a child, so fatigued 
as not to know whether it is at work or not, 
falls into some error, the billy-spinner takes 
the billy-rofler and then smites it over its 
head, face, or shoulders. It is very difficult, 
he adds, to go into a mill in the latter part of 
the day—particularly winter, when the chil- 
dren are weary and sleepy—and not to hear 
some of them crying for being thus beaten. 
A young girl has had the end of a billy-roller 
jammed through her cheek; and a woman 
in Holmfirth was beaten to death. We have 
been taking another glance over the cruelties 
as described by scores of witnesses, not a 
few of whom had been sufferers, but any de- 
tailed account of them would be sickening— 
so we refrain. Suffice it to say, that unless 
the witnesses be all liars of the first magni- 
tude, the billy-roller is in active employment 
in many factories—that black-strap is at 
frequent work in them all—that cuffs from 
open and blows from clenched hands are 
plentiful as blackberries—that samples are 
shown of every species of shaking—and that 
there is no dearth of that perhaps most brutal 
of awe | punishment, kicking. 

To be billy-rollered or strapped, after per- 
haps having been bucketed for falling asleep, 
is bad to endure ; still it seems to be insen- 
sate matter that gives the pain—wood or 
leather. A blow from the fist is hateful; 
yet the hand being in common use, the 
degradation is not in such cases utter. 


boy wipes his bloody nose, and he forgives 
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the fist sa the ae = a oe 

, stinking, -foot—flung suddenly 
Oa with th oe a boy i time 
crouching to elude or supplicate, savage as it 
is, is more insulting, and sends to the 
core of the heart the shame of slavery, that 
can be extinguished but by undyin, hatred 
and deadly ge.— Bl d’s Mag. 





MAY MORN SONG. 
Tue grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, 
While opening flower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly : 
The mavis-pipes in greenwood shaw, 
The throstle glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blythsome lark 
Salutes the rosy of morn. 
*Tis early prime ; 
And hark ! hark! hark! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup! chirrup! he heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymn. 
Come, come, my love! and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough— 
i be ive fresh lustre to the bloom 
That breaks upon thy young cheek now. 
O’er hill aud dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holyday, 
In heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is right, 
For mark, love, mark ! 
How bathed in light 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup! chirrap! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 


They lack all heart who cannot feel 
The voice of heaven within them thrill, 
In summer morn, when mounting high, 
This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell 
Where brightest wild-flowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love’s purity ; 
o witness there, 
And o’er us, hark ! 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark : 
Chirrup! chirrup ! away soars he, 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee ! 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BRITISH NAVY. 
Tue Royal Navy consisted on the Ist of 





January, 1833, of 

22 First-rates .. of .. 108 to 120 guns 
31 Second-rates ...... 78 to 8&4 

68 Third-rates ......-. 74to 76 —— 
22 Fourth-rates ...... 50 to 52 —— 
10] Fifth-rates ........ 42 to 50 —— 
95 Sixth-rates ........ 26 to 36 — 


with 74 18-gun vessels, and 161 small craft, 
making in all 574 armed vessels. Mr. Edye 
estimates the 7 of wood required for 
the construction of a first-rate of 120 guns at 
5,880 loads—for an 80-gun ship, 4,339 loads 
—for a 74, 3,600—for a 52, 2,372—for a 
fifth-rate, 1,800 loads—and for a sixth-rate, 
963. According to him, therefore, it would 
take, to build the existing 574 ships, not 
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mugh under a million loads of timber; and 
the quantity annually requisite to keep them 
sea-worthy will be 125,000 loads.— Quarterly 
Review. 





BRIGHTON FASHION. 
Ar Brighton, balls and dinners, that would 
be spurned in London, find favour with the 
finest people: no where does wealth tell with 
more direct brute force ; and, this season, one 
of the most successful of the plebeian Amphy- 
trions was the head of the well-known house 
of Trenchard and Co., Cornhill. 

Mr. Trenchard was a plain unaffected man 
of business; his wife was comely, noisy, 
loud, vulgar, ng oo the hter, a 
mass of affectation and conceit. Mrs. 
Trenchard was aware that her strength was 
in metal, she never omitted an opportunity of 
recalling the company to the recollection of 
the price of everything, and was a walking 
tariff! To those who wealth and titles, 
she was invariably good-natured and obliging ; 
to those who did not possess either of these 
qualifications, she was equally rude and 
disobliging,—not so much from ill-humour, 
as from the prudent consideration that she 
should gain nothing by the opposite conduct, 
and from the agreeable novelty of finding 
that she had those whom she might treat as 
inferiors, and be rude to with impunity. 

Mrs. Trenchard was shrewd, and soon saw 
that a great intimacy subsisted between the 
Sedley family and Lord Frederick; and caring 
less for the consequences of promoting it, 
than she did for the reputation of havin; 
“the pleasantest dinners in the world, 
(which eulogy she was sure to have from 
those who met there, whom they considered 
as the pleasantest people,) she never failed to 
ask Lord Frederick Danesford to meet Lady 
Sedley. They were amused ; the dinner was 
gay; Lord Frederick danced at the balls 
with Miss Trenchard, and spent all the time 
in their house that he did not spend at Lord 
Sedley’s. 

Mrs. Trenchard vindicated the delicacy of 
her sense of propriety by saying, when she 
dispatched invitations to both, “ I suppose, 
as I ask Lady Sedley, I must ask Lord Fred- 
erick: well, if 1 was Lord Sedley, I know 
what I would do :”—or to those females with 
whom she was intimate, she observed, “ I 
never saw anything like it in my life !—such 
a flirtation, quite shocking !—poor thing! 
what a pity somebody does not advise her!” 
She had the recompense of her courtesy and 
forbearance, in hearing the sea-breeze on the 
Chain Pier and Marine Parade bring to her 
ear the murmur of her passing acquaintance, 
“Why, Lord Frederick Danestord never 
leaves the Trenchards!—he mus¢ mean to 
marry the daughter.” 

This, however, was said by those who had 
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been friends of the Trenchards years before— 
who, not being initiated into the deeper mys- 
teries of fashion, were foreed to content 
themselves with hearing of an attachment 
when the parties were in Doctors’ Commons 
—of a duel, when it appeared headed by 
“ affair of honour” in the Morning Post. 
Such persons are always more r than any 
others to obtain estas inibight into the affairs 
of their superiors. Much to be pitied as 
these “ fond inquirers ” are, it would soothe 
their pains to know that there is a grade still 
lower in the scale of worldlings—people who 
absolutely “ burst in ignorance,” who, from 
being unacquainted with persons, confuse and 
misapply names, and in telling a story, buckle 
the sins of a young spendthrift on some 
pious old peer’s back, and relate divisions 
between couples who are known to live like 
avadavats on the same perch.—dims and 
Ends, a Novel. 
i. 





Helect Biography. 


THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, L.L.B. 
(Concluded from page 264.) 
Rerurnina to an earlier period of Mr. 
Crabbe’s life, we find that in the year of his 
introduction to Mr. Burke, he also became 
known to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who pre- 
sented him to rectories in Dorset and Lin- 
coln, consecutively: he had previously a 
curacy at Strathorn, a village near Belvoir 
Castle, where he married, and became a 
father. He left Strathorn for the rectory of 
Swefling, in Suffolk; but after a lapse of 
more than twenty years, he returned to Lei- 
cestershire, where he pre for the press 
those poems which Mr. Fox had approved of. 
Accordingly, in 1807, Mr. Crabbe collected 
and published his poems in illustration of 
Vil Manners, under the three 8 of a 
Paris eon. gen, imo Marniages, and 
Burials—which passed through several edi- 
tions. This success awakened the author to 
new exertions ; for, from 1785, in which year 
he published The Newspaper, till the year 
1807, Mr. Crabbe did not appear in print. 
In 1810, he published The Borough, com- 
bining the homely features of a populous 
borough with a noisy sea-port, and the man- 
ners of the different classes of inhabitants. 
In 1812, appeared Tales in Verse, intro- 
ducing characters principally from the mid- 
dle class of life, and incidents such as were 
likely to befall them. arly in the following 
year, Mr. Crabbe was presented, by his muni- 
ficent patron, the Duke of Rutland, to the 
rectory of Trowbridge, in the diocese of Salis- 
bury,and with it to a smaller benefice in that 
of Lincoln, which the indulgence of the Bi- 

shop enabled him to hold. 
The only subsequent poetical publication, 
by Mr. Crabbe, consisted of two volumes enti- 


tled Tales of the Hall, which appeared in 
1819. It is said that Mr. Murray, the pub. 
lisher, has for some time had in his hands 
another poem by Mr. Crabbe, but has not 
hitherto, in the present state of the publie 
taste, ventured to print a volume of verse, 
even by so an author. There may 
be some truth in this statement; but, we 
believe, the more substantial reason for not 
publishing the volume to be Mr. Murray's 
intention to include the poem in an uniform 
and embellished edition of Mr. Crabbe’s col- 
lected works, the ne pen of which has 
long been projected, and may now be encou- 
ones by the recent republication of Lor 
Byron’s works, in an economical and elegant 
form. 

Mr. Crabbe’s only prose publications are a 
Funeral Sermon | the late Duke of Rut- 
land, and an Essay on the Natural History 
of the Vale of Belvoir, written for Mr. Ni- 
chols’s History of Leicestershire. 

The characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s style 
of poetry are originality of thought, truth, 
depth, and pathos of description, with much 
of the happy diction and polished versifica- 
tion of Goldemith. Exception has, however, 
been taken by certain critical writers, to his 
dwelling too long on the dark specks in the 
character of our rustic population, and paint- 
ing more deeply its unpleasing than agree- 
able features. One of these writers, in that 
excellent critical journal, The Atheneum, how- 
ever, tempers his summary of Mr. Crabbe’s 
poetical character with the following beauti- 
ful passage :-— 

‘It must not be inferred from what we 
have said, that Crabbe never deviates into the 
— of peace, and happiness, and virtue: 

e indulges us with many beautiful snatches 
of that nature ; yet they are generally as brief 
as they are brilliant, and may be compared 
to a few stars _ tempestuous night, which 
only aggravate the general gloom.” 

The late Mr. Gifford, g the Quarterly 
Review, had previously expressed kindred 
opinions of Mr. Crabbe’s taste and talent; 
and Mr. Croker, in his laboriously annotated 
Boswell’s Johnson, observes— 

“The publications of Mr. Crabbe have 
placed him high in the roll of British poets ; 
though his having taken a view of life too 
minute, too humiliating, teo painful, and too 
just, may have deprived his works of so ex- 
tensive, or at least so brilliant, a popularity as 
some of his contemporaries have attained. 
He generally deals with the ‘short and sim: 
ple annals of the poor ;’ but he exhibits them 
with such a deep knowledge of human na- 
ture—with such general ease and simplicity, 
and such accurate force of expression, whether 

ve, gay, or pathetical—as, (in the writer's 

umble judgment,) no poet, except Shak- 
speare, has excelled.” 

But, whatever may be thought of the poet, 
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itis universally acknowledged that Mr. Crabbe 
was one of the mildest and most amiable of 
men; and one of the last records of his 
kindly nature was his liberal reply to an ap- 
plication in behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt. 

_Mr. Crabbe continued to reside at Trow- 

idge until his death. Of the high estima- 
tion in which he was held by his parishioners, 
and of the circumstances attendant upon his 
decease, the following s from a letter 
which lately appeared in The Atheneum 
convey an interesting outline :— 

“Crabbe came to Trowbridge some eighteen 
years ago; at first he was but lightly looked 
upon by the Dissenters—a numerous body 
there; but when they became acquainted 
with his worth of heart, and vigour of mind, 
and his unwearied kindness to the poor of all 
persuasions, he grew a great favourite, and 
was warmly welcomed to all missionary meet- 
ings, Bible societies, and other associations 
for the benefit of the labouring classes. He 
mixed but little with the gentry around him ; 
the houses to which he chiefly resorted as a 
friend, was to that of Mr. Waldron, his col- 
league in the magistracy, and that of Mr. 
Norris Clarke, an eminent clothier; with 
every one else he was friendly, but not inti- 
mate. He was fond of the exercise of long 
walks ; and as he studied geology, he seldom 
went out without a hammer in his pocket, 
which he applied to all kinds of curious 
stones. He was sometimes in danger during 
these examinations ; for he would stop rea- 
dily in the middle of the public road, to pry 
into the merits of a fractured stone, and did 
not always ‘hear the warnings of drivers of 
coaches and carts. 

“His income amounted to about eight 
hundred a year; but he was a mild man in 
the matter of tithes: when told of many de- 
faulters, his usual reply was, ‘Let it be—pro- 
bably they cannot afford to pay so well as I 
can afford to want it—let it be.’ His charita- 
ble nature was so well known, that he was 
regularly visited by mendicants of all grades : 
he listened to their long stories of wants and 
woes with some impatience, and when the 
Sep aged he would say, ‘ God save you all, 

can do no more for you,’ and so shut the 
door. But the wily wanderers did not on 
this depart; they knew the nature of the 
man; he soon sallied out in search of them ; 
and they generally got a more liberal present 
on the way from his house than at the door. 
He has even been known to search obscure 
> an gare in Trowbridge, to relieve the 

rers whom misfortunes had driven to 
beggary. He was, of course, often imposed 
upon by fictitious tales of woe, which, when 
he discovered, he merely said, ‘God forgive 
them—I do.’ 

“Crabbe was particularly anxious about 
the education of the humbler classes, and 
gave much of his time to its furtherance. In 


his latter days the Sunday School was his 
favourite place of resort, and there he was 
commonly to be found in the evenings be- 
tween seven and eight, listening to the chil- 
dren ; ‘I love them much,’ he once observed ; 
‘and now old age has made me a fit com- 
panion for them.’ He was a great favourite 
with the scholars; on their leaving school, 
he gave them a Bible a-piece, and admonish- 
ed them ss their future conduct. His 
health was usually » though he some- 
times suffered from the Tic Doloureux. His 
sermons were short, but pointed, and to the: 
purpose; but his voice latterly had failed, 
and he was imperfectly heard. Not long 
ago, he met a poor old woman in the street, 
whom he had for some time missed from the 
church, and asked her if she had been ill. 
‘Lord bless you, sir, no,’ was the answer; 
‘ but it’s of no use going to your church, for 
Ican’t hear you.’ ‘ Very well, m good old 
friend,’ said the pastor, ‘ you do tight in going 
where you can hear ;’ and he slipped half-a- 
crown into her hand, and went away. He 
had prepared a selection of his sermons for 
the press, as well as a new volume of poems ; 
but he delayed their publication, saying, 
‘They will do better when I am dead” He 
was only one week ill. On the night before 
he died, he said to a maid-servant who had 
lived long with him, ‘ Now, in the morning, 
when I am dead, go you to bed, and let 
others do what must be done; but while I 
am living, stay you beside me.’ He died at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 8th of 
February, 1832.” 

“The principal shops in Trowbridge were 
half closed as soon as the melancholy event 
became generally known. Mr. Crabbe’s re- 
mains were deposited in a vault at the south- 
east corner of the chancel in Trowbri 
Church. The principal inhabitants in 
town joined in the funeral procession.” 

We abridge many of these facts from the 
last published volume of the Annual Biogra- 
phy and Obituary, wherein the early particu- 
lars are acknowledged to be from the New 
Monthly Magazine, 1816. 


The Gatherer. 


HUFFEY WHITE‘s SONG. 


“ Darinx! drink! 
Drink away! 
Never t 





Waiter, — ! anot! 


r lump 
Of sugar in my beaker plump! 
Pop it in my brimming cup! 
Bravo!—now I'll drink it up. 
drink ! 
Drink away ! 
Never think 


On what's to pay!” 
From “ The Wondrous Tale of” Ikey Solomons, 
in the New Anti-Jacobin.) 
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Former wpe oa of Birmingham.—Mk. 
John Taylor, of Birmingham, was a man of 
great ind and ingenuity: to him the 
public are indebted for the gilt button, the 
japanned and gilt snuff-box, with the nume- 
rous class of enamels; also, the painted 
snuff-box, at which employ one servant earned 
3/. 108. per week, by is the boxes at a 
farthing each. In his shops were weekly 
manufactured buttons to the amount of 800/. 
exclusive of = — _— 3 — 

igh ineas have been given him for a 
joa Se made at his rin He died in 
1775, at the age,of 64, after acquiring a for- 
tune of 200,000/. ; PT W. 


Lawyers’ Beards.—Upon All Soul’s Day, 
in the first year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Judges made an order, which was impe- 
ratively enforced in all the Inns of Court, 
that gave great offence to the lawyers, “ that 
no fellow of these societies should wear a 
beard above a fortnights’s growth.” —T. Gin. 


Aristippus.—Aristippus, on his way from 
Corinth to Asia, was shipwrecked on the 
island of Rhodes ; and accidentally perceiving 
a geometrical figure on the sand, he ex- 
claimed to his companions—“ Take courage, 
I see the footsteps of men.” P.T. W. 


“ Bigarrures.” 

A celebrated architect was speaking of the 
difficulty there would be in destroying Lon- 
don Bridge. ‘ None at all,” said his friend, 
® shoot it!” 

The other evening, at the performance of 
the “Israelites in pt,” a would-be wit 
asked a gentleman sitting next to him, whe- 
ther the scene of the Temple was intended to 
represent the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly. 
“ No, sir,” was the reply; “but most likely 
Mrs. Grange’s, within a few doors of it, for it 
is the Temple of Ices (Isis).” 


A countryman, at a loss to describe one of 
Guerinot’s pirouettes, likened it to a ¢urn- 
stile in fits. 

Three Reasons for not going to the Play. 
— “There is nothing in the world I am so 
fond of as a play, Tom,” said an old lady to 
her nephew, “ and, but for three reasons, I 
should be a great frequenter of the theatres.” 
“ And what may those reasons be, my dear 
aunt?” “« Why, Tom, first, I hate the trou- 
ble of going thither; next, I hate the trouble 
of staying there ; and, lastly, I hate the trou- 
ble of coming home again.” 

When Rogers was expected at Pisa, on a 
visit to Byron, his lordship placed the com- 
plimentary \ines that have lately been so 
much talked about, under the cushion of the 
sofa whereupon he intended to seat the 
banker-bard, with the secret pleasure of see- 
ing him repose in unconscious security upon 
his literary voleano.— New Anti-Jucobin. 
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Curious Chair.—At Longford Castle, Wilt. 
shire, there is a steel chair, remarkable for 
the human labour, erance, and i 


nuity displayed in its execution. It was 
made by ukers, at the city of 
> the year 1575; and consists 
of more 130 compartments, all occupied 
by groups of resenting a succes- 


sion of events in the annals of the Roman 
empire, from the landing of Eneas to the 
reign of Rodolphus the Second.—P. T. W. 

A certain eminent leading Counsel is cele. 
brated at the bar for the following mode of 
examining a witness :—“ Now, pray listen to 
the question I am going to ask you. Be 
attentive ; remember, you will answer as you 
please, and remember, I don’t care a rush 
what you answer,” &c. &c. The Leamed 
Lord now on the Woolsack, somewhat weary 
of the monotony of his peroyations, one day 
accosted him in the street. “ Ha! is it you, 
Cc ? Now, pray listen to the question 
I’m going to ask you. Be attentive ; remem- 
ber, you will answer as you please, and re- 
member, I don’t care a rush what you answer, 
How are you ?” 

French Blunders.—A French author, who 
recently published a “ Tour through Eng- 
land,” calls plumb pudding, poudin de plomb, 
(lead pudding), and translates Shakspeare’s 
Winter’s Tale, into Conte de Mr. Winter! 
The Minister Pitt, he says, was called Billy, 
because he introduced so many bills into 
parliament. . Gis. 

Chinese Dispensary.—In China there is a 
stone, ten cubits high, erected in the public 
squares of the cities ; on this stone are en- 
graven the names of all sorts of medicines, 
with the price of each; and when the poor 
stand in need of any relief from physic, they 
go to the Treasury, where they receive the 
price each medicine is rated at.—P. T. W. 

Abernethy.—* Pray ,. Mr. Abernethy, what, 
is a cure for gout ?” was the question of an 
indolent and luxurious citizen. “ Live upo 
sixpence a day and earn it,” was the pithy. 
answer. t 

Newspaper Duty—The stamp duty on 
newspapers began August 12, 1712, and was. 
a halfpenny on all printed single sheets and 
half sheets; on the same day, 1789, it was 
enlarged to twopence; and it has since by 
two or three further gradations increased to 
its present sum of fourpence. 

Cockfighting. — Coke is the sound the 
cock utters when beaten in a fight, whence 
Skynner thinks that the bird received the 
name of cock. 
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